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_ One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators at  the  recent  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  is  concerned  with  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity.  It  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Association  reasserts  its  belief  that  all 
the  children  of  the  Nation  are  entitled  to  a well- 
rounded  educational  experience.  We  recognize 


C.Dr.  Cora  M.  Martin,  Beta  Eta 

that  equality  of  opportunity  is  the  right  of  every 
child,  and  urge  that  this  educational  experience 
be  provided  in  terms  of  each  child’s  needs  and 
abilities.  Moreover,  we  deplore  any  attempt  to 
interpret  the  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities as  a process  of  leveling  down.  Rather,  we 
urge  that  there  be  a statement  of  a minimum  edu- 
cational experience  to  be  provided  for  every  child, 
that  these  minimum  standards  be  raised  as  rap- 


idly as  possible,  and  that  states  and  communi- 
ties be  encouraged  to  expand  this  basic  minimum 
program  as  far  as  their  financial  resources  permit. 

This  worthy  educational  objective  was 
particularly  arresting,  coming  as  it  did  im- 
mediately after  the  noteworthy  voluminous 
report  of  the  Texas  Child  Welfare  Survey, 
Texas’  Children,  had  been  read.  The  de- 
plorable lack  of  provision  made  by  Texas 
for  her  handicapped  children,  as  revealed 
in  the  survey  report,  has  led  to  the  ques- 
tions: Does  the  blind  child  lose  his  rights  as 
a citizen  of  the  state  because  of  his  handi- 
cap? Does  Texas  accept  no  legal  obligation 
to  give  these  unfortunate  children  the  bene- 
fit of  an  education  ? 

The  A.A.S.A.  resolution  offers  hope. 
There  is  encouragement  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  school  administrators  all  over  the 
nation,  many  Texans  among  them,  are  em- 
phasizing the  right  of  all  children  to  a well- 
rounded  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a noble  purpose  will  lead  to 
increased  interest  and  more  adequate  provi- 
sion for  all  children,  the  exceptional  as  well 
as  the  normal.  The  fact  that  there  was  a 
Texas  Child  Welfare  Survey,  is  an  indication 
of  the  feeling  of  need  for  improvement. 

At  present,  Texas  is  educating  only  about 
400  of  her  estimated  780  blind  children, 
the  training  being  given  in  two  residential 
schools,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  negroes. 
The  school  for  the  whites  includes  eleven 
grades,  with  age  limits  six  and  twenty-one. 
Of  the  245  children  enrolled,  forty-three 
are  Mexicans.  About  half,  of  fhe  present 
enrollment  are  partially-seeing  children.  Edu- 
cationally, the  school  is  an  independent  dis- 
trict and  partakes  of  state  school  funds, 
which  means  it  is  a free  public  school.  Trans- 
portation and  maintenance  are  provided  for 
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C.Navy,  veteran  lead  dog  of  the  Second  Expedition. 

15  puppies)  on  the  after  deck — the  planes 
being  loaded  later  in  Philadelphia. 

Finally,  the  loading  came  to  an  end,  the 
date  was  set,  the  crowds  cheered,  the  bands 
played,  the  Mayor  said  farewell,  but  the 
boat  didn’t  sail.  They  had  to  wait  for  some 
missing  pontoons  which  had  been  forgotten 
in  the  rush  to  get  away.  However,  the  next 
morning  did  see  the  North  Star  leave  the 
Army  Base  for  the  Navy  Yards  in  Phila- 
delphia where  it  was  to  pick  up  crated  air- 
planes. Alton  sailed  with  the  ship.  I wanted 
to  go  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  but  "no  women 
allowed"  was  the  first  rule  of  the  ship.  So 
I took  the  train  to  Philadelphia,  stopping  off 
in  New  York  to  waste  a bit  of  time  while 
the  Star  slowly  made  its  way  to  Philadelphia. 

I can’t  remember  much  about  Philadelphia. 
Maybe  it’s  because  one  always  likes  to  for- 
get sad  moments,  I arrived  on  a Friday, 
November  17,  and  the  Star  was  to  sail  the 


twenty-first.  Sunday,  I started  shedding  tears 
and  the  town  fathers,  fearing  for  the  safety 
of  their  city,  thought  it  best  that  I should 
leave  as  soon  as  possible.  So  on  Monday 
night,  I was  whisked  away  by  the  family, 
who  gave  me  just  enough  time  for  a long 
look  at  my  husband  and  the  ship  which  I trust 
will  bring  him  safely  back  to  me. 

He  has  been  gone  for  almost  a year  now. 
Time  has  gone  quickly,  for  I have  managed 
to  keep  busy.  Then,  too,  wherever  I am, 
we  have  always  been  able  to  talk  to  each 
other  by  short  wave  radio.  What  they  are 
doing  now,  or  how  their  program  is  work- 
ing out,  is-  unknown  to  me.  Being  a govern- 
ment-sponsored expedition,  all  information 
must  come  through  the  U.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. So,  though  I know  nothing  of  their 
present  work,  I do  know  that  he  is  well  and 
happy  and  that  May  1941  will  see  him 
home  again. 
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those  who  are  unable  to  meet  such  ex- 
penses, and  there  is  a charge  of  $20  per 
month  for  board  for  those  who  can  pay.  At 
present  there  is  not  one  paying  pupil,  a fact 
which  indicates  the  economic  status  of  the 
patronage. 

What  is  being  done  for  these  blind  Texas 
girls  and  boys?  Are  they  being  given  an 
education  comparable  to  that  provided  for 
the  seeing  children  of  the  state  ? Let  us  take 
a look  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and 
decide  for  ourselves. 

We  go  to  the  Main  Building  where  the 
superintendent,  who  is  blind,  greets  us  most 
cordially  and  explains  the  five  major  lines 
of  work — academic,  vocational,  athletics, 
music,  and  home  life.  Then,  he  personally 
conducts  us  through  the  school,  convincing 
us  over  and  over  that  "seeing”  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  sense  of  sight. 

We  go  first  to  the  kindergarten,  the  room 
for  beginners,  where  we  find  fifteen  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  six  to  nine.  The 
little  girls  are  dressed  in  a variety  of  gay 
prints,  and  the  boys  in  clothes  much  like 
those  of  boys  in  any  public  school,  though 
above  the  average  in  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
for  these  children  have  daily  baths.  They  are 
all  sitting  in  chairs  around  low  tables,  busily 
engaged  with  the  arrangement  of  numbers 
in  the  grooves  of  their  "slates.”  Some  who 
finish  before  others  get  their  styluses  and 
cardboard  "slates”  on  which  they  copy  the 
numbers  in  Braille.  The  agility  of  the  little 
fingers  is  amazing.  We  are  told  that  num- 
bers are  very  important  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  since  position  and  location 
are  determined  by  counting.  Much  emphasis 
is  also  placed  on  left  and  right,  since  the 
ability  to  get  directions  depends  upon  these 
concepts.  Little  white  aprons  are  put  on  the 
children  who  have  partial  vision  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  work,  thus  forcing 
the  fingers  to  do  all  the  "seeing.” 

When  the  number  work  meets  with  the 
teacher’s  approval,  the  children  are  free  to 
play  as  they  choose.  They  go  to  the  end  of 
the  room  where  the  toys  are  kept — tricycles, 
large  floor  blocks,  dolls,  tin  dishes,  wagons, 
sand  table,  and  other  toys  and  games.  The 


tricycles  prove  to  be  the  most  popular  choice, 
and  the  traffic  disasters  seem  to  be  some- 
what fewer  than  we  have  observed  in  groups 
of  seeing  children  on  tricycles.  Only  the 
children  who  have  entered  since  Christmas 
are  hesitant  in  their  movements. 

We  follow  one  child  who  has  to  get  some- 
thing from  her  locker  upstairs.  She  goes  up 
the  stairs  with  all  the  assurance  that  sight 
could  give,  and  she  finds  her  locker  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  The  housemother  for 
the  primary  living  unit  meets  us  upstairs  and 
takes  us  through  the  sleeping  rooms,  where 
spotless  little  white  beds  have  been  neatly 
made  by  the  children.  Individual  towels  are 
on  a rack  at  the  head  of  each  bed  where 
they  can  be  easily  located.  Individual  lock- 
ers contain  clothing,  toys,  and  other  per- 
sonal belongings.  We  are  told  that  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  dress  and  undress  them- 
selves; to  give  themselves  toilet  care;  to  go 
about  the  house  unaided ; to  eat  with  a 
spoon  and  fork,  and  eventually  to  use  a 
knife;  and  to  help  serve  at  the  table. 

Music 

We  stop  in  the  music  room  where  the 
second  grade  is  learning  Easter  hymns  to 
sing  with  the  entire  student  body  at  the 
Easter  Service.  The  superintendent  explains 
that  the  Sunday  services,  Sunday  School  in 
the  morning  and  church  service  in  the  after- 
noon, are  outlets  for  the  music  work.  We 
confess  that  we  have  seen  few  boys  of  this 
age — eight  to  fourteen — take  hymn  singing 
quite  so  seriously. 

As  we  pass  the  auditorium  on  our  way 
to  see  the  vocational  work,  a girl  is  prac- 
ticing on  the  pipe  organ.  We  are  told  that 
assemblies  are  held  here  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  and  on  other  days  are  sound-picture 
shows,  musical  programs,  and  programs 
prepared  by  special  groups  of  children. 

The  boys’  shop  is  primarily  a broom  fac- 
tory where  the  brooms  for  all  of  the  state 
institutions  are  made.  This  work  begins  with 
the  seventh  grade,  and  as  the  boys  become 
proficient,  they  are  paid  for  their  work. 
Another  type  of  work  here  is  that  of  making 
mattresses,  the  inner-spring  variety  as  well 
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as  tufted  cotton  ones.  All  of  the  mattresses 
used  in  the  school  are  made  in  the  shop. 
The  girls’  vocational  work  also  begins  in 
the  seventh  grade.  It  consists  of  sewing, 
weaving,  crocheting,  and  simple  basketry. 

Next,  we  enter  a sixth  grade  room  where 
a geography  lesson  is  in  progress — a review 
of  a study  of  Asia.  The  teacher  puts  a num- 
ber of  place  questions  to  the  class,  and  the 
skill  with  which  countries,  seas,  bays,  moun- 
tains, plains,  and  rivers  are  located  on  the 
sectional  maps  would  put  to  shame  many 
seeing  sixth  graders.  Discussion  is  en- 
couraged, and  there  is  some  degree  of  in- 
formality in  the  class.  One  boy  asks,  "How 
long  has  England  had  control  of  India,  any- 
way?’’ The  same  boy  volunteers  later,  "I 
heard  somebody  say  over  the  radio  that  the 
United  States  never  had  recognized  Ger- 
many’s ownership  of  Poland.” 

On  our  visit  to  a ninth  grade  typing  class 
(which  is  the  third  year  in  this  work)  we 
encounter  the  one  situation  where  the  blind 
have  the  advantage  over  the  seeing  learners, 
for  sight  is  a handicap  in  learning  to  type. 
The  dictaphone  system  is  being  used,  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty  and  hindrance  to  speed  of 
reading  the  copy  from  Braille.  The  accuracy 
of  the  letters  and  compositions  on  the 
bulletin  board  and  the  speed  of  the  typists 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  two  and  a half 
years. 

Lunch  Time 

We  are  invited  to  lunch  in  the  living  unit 
for  boys  aged  ten  to  fourteen.  The  house- 
mother, in  a spotless  white  uniform,  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  her  work.  She  is 
kindly,  motherly,  courteous,  and  she  meets 
us  just  as  a mother  in  a home  would  meet 
guests.  The  dining  room  is  light  and  airy, 
with  four  tables,  each  of  which  seats  eight 
boys  and  a teacher.  We  are  impressed  by  the 
orderliness,  the  homelike  atmosphere,  the 
wholesome  food  which  is  planned  by  a 
trained  dietitian,  the  table  manners,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  boys  in  waiting  on  the  tables, 
and  the  fine  spirit  in  which  they  accept  their 
turn  in  helping  with  the  dishes.  We  are 
also  impressed  when  we  visit  the  bedrooms, 


each  of  which  accommodates  three  boys,  by 
the  neatly  made  beds  and  orderly  individual 
cabinets.  As  we  rest  after  lunch,  we  catch 
bits  of  the  spirited  conversations,  boyish  gig- 
gling, contented  humming,  and  happy  sing- 
ing emanating  from  these  rooms. 

The  gong  sounds,  and  teachers  and  chil- 
dren from  all  the  "cottages”  go  back  to  the 
schoolrooms.  We  go  along  with  the  third 
grade  teacher  to  hear  her  class  read.  They 
are  in  the  midst  of  a unit  entitled  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Congo.”  The  lesson  begins  with 
some  individual  assignments  from  books 
which  the  teacher  has  assembled  from  the 
library,  all  in  Braille,  of  course.  Then  the 
geographies  are  passed  and  the  topic  "The 
Congo”  is  found  in  the  table  of  contents. 
The  selection  has  been  read  at  a previous 
period,  and  now  the  children  are  told  that 
they  may  write  questions  based  on  the  selec- 
tion for  members  of  the  class  to  answer. 
There  is  a busy  prick-prick  of  styluses  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  time  is  called  and  the 
questioning  begins.  Donald  asks,  "What  did 
the  black  people  do  when  white  people 
first  came  to  explore  their  land  ?”  He  calls  on 
Rosa,  who  answers,  "They  hid  in  the  bushes.” 
Whereupon  Donald  asks  for  proof,  and 
Rosa  reads  the  paragraph  upon  which  she 
bases  her  answer.  Now  Rosa  puts  her  ques- 
tion and  has  the  answer  verified  by  the  text, 
and  so  the  game  continues  until  all  of  the 
sixteen  girls  and  boys  have  participated, 
some  showing  considerable  ingenuity  and 
insight.  One  girl  introduces  the  multiple 
choice  type  of  question — "The  cannibals  eat 
one  of  these  three  things:  snakes,  people, 
canals.  Which  is  it?”  Seldom  have  we  heard 
better  oral  reading  from  third  graders,  and 
seldom  have  we  observed  a more  informal, 
hapyy  classroom  atmosphere. 

We  go  to  the  eleventh  grade  where  a lesson 
is  being  conducted  in  salesmanship.  The  sub- 
ject under  discussion  is  that  of  high-pressure 
methods,  such  as  flattery,  building  up  the 
"yes”  frame  of  mind,  and  how  to  resist 
these.  A good  deal  of  lively  general  discus- 
sion goes  on,  but  we  have  to  leave  before 
any  conclusions  are  reached. 

The  superintendent  is  proud  of  his  music 
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department  and  takes  us  through  the  several 
instrumental  rooms  where  students  are  prac- 
ticing on  pianos,  violins,  flutes,  and  various 
wind  instruments.  Two  teachers,  one  of 
whom  is  blind,  are  giving  piano  lessons.  We 
are  told  that  music  is  offered  to  all  the  chil- 
dren, from  second  grade  through  high  school, 
and  that  only  a limited  number  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  means  of  enjoyment.  Al- 
though the  combined  sound  effect  is  not 
particularly  pleasing,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  pleasure  of  the  performers. 

We  hurry  along  to  see  the  athletic  grounds. 
There  is  a seventy-five  yard  race  track  with 
a small  cable  stretched  waist  high  down  the 
center.  The  runners  touch  this  cable  very 
lightly  as  they  run,  in  order  to  guide  their 
course.  Besides  the  race  track  there  are  rope- 
climbs,  broad-jumps,  and  "mules.”  All  of 
the  older  boys  participate  in  these  sports,  and 
the  winners  in  the  school  races  enter  the 
National  contest.  The  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  has  won  the  National  trophy  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  if  they  win  again  this 
year,  it  will  be  theirs  for  keeps.  Will  they 
win  ? Ask  these  boys ! 

We  learn  that  the  two  large  cement 
squares  on  the  grounds  between  the  boys’ 
athletic  section  and  the  younger  childrens’ 
playgrounds  are  skating  rinks  where  the 
children  of  all  age  levels  have  great  fun  and 
learn  freedom  of  bodily  movement  in  the 
bargain.  On  the  playgrounds,  we  see  jungle- 
gyms,  slides,  covered  sand  piles,  and  swings. 

Here  come  the  primary  girls  to  the  gym- 
nasium, and  we  go  in  with  them.  They  act 
much  like  any  group  of  little  girls  anticipat- 
ing a game  period,  although  there  is  less 
running  and  jumping,  and  I hear  one  child 
who  has  not  been  here  long  say,  "Somebody 
lead  me!”  Somebody  does.  There  is  much 
shouting,  a few  "Hello’s”  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  when  the  gong  sounds  I hear, 
"Oh,  gee-whillikens ! We’re  going  to  be 
late!” 

Three  little  girls,  who  look  rather  pale 
and  thin,  climb  the  bars  while  the  others  are 
directed  in  Mother  Goose  plays,  ring  games, 
and  folk  dances.  One  little  girl  puts  on  a 
gym  suit  and  stages  an  acrobatic  show  for 


us,  while  another,  who  has  not  the  power  of 
coordination  necessary  for  the  group  work, 
sits  on  the  floor  and  listens. 

As  we  return  to  the  superintendent’s  office, 
the  hospital  is  pointed  out.  There  are  two 
nurses  always  on  duty,  a half  time  dentist, 
an  oculist,  and  a physician.  In  the  school 
there  are  thirty-two  teachers,  all  of  whom 
have  college  degrees,  can  read  Braille,  and 
have  had  some  professional  training  for  the 
positions  they  hold. 

Master  Radio 

We  are  shown  the  new  public  address 
system  and  the  master  radio  which  controls 
radios  in  all  of  the  living  units  and  in 
several  classrooms.  We  walk  through  the 
library  where  there  are  some  thousand  vol- 
umes in  Braille  and  a very  creditable  pro- 
fessional library  for  teachers.  Of  special  in- 
terest are  the  forty-eight  "talking  books,” 
a few  for  the  young  children,  but  most  of 
them  are  for  the  older  students.  The  great 
value  of  the  radio  and  "talking  books”  to 
the  blind  is  apparent. 

To  summarize  the  quality  of  education 
which  Texas  is  offering  those  of  its  blind  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  located  and  en- 
rolled in  the  State  School,  is  comparable 
to  that  in  the  typical  schools  for  its  see- 
ing children.  If  the  grouping  of  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children  for  teaching  pur- 
poses and  the  residential  system  are  fea- 
tures which  do  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  neither  do 
many  features  of  schools  for  the  seeing  chil- 
dren measure  up  to  the  advocates  of  the 
modern  school.  Although  we  are  not  unaware 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  which 
Texas  has  made  for  "fitting  the  blind  into 
the  community  on  an  equal  plane  with  his 
seeing  friends,”  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
quantity  rather  than  quality  which  shows  the 
most  room  for  improvement.  For,  since  there 
is  no  provision  for  locating  the  handicapped 
child,  too  few  of  them  are  deriving  benefit 
from  the  education  which  the  State  offers. 
When  all  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
can  be  reached,  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity may  become  a reality. 


Patrolling  the  Rio  Grand 

Color  Along  The  lSA.exican  Border 
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The  days  of  the  conquistadores,  the 
Indian  scouts,  the  frontiersmen,  are 
gone  forever;  but  there  still  exists  in  the 
American  Southwest  a group  of  men  as 
skilled  and  courageous  as  any  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. These  are  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Border  Patrol. 

Units  of  the  Border  Patrol  are  also  main- 
tained along  the  Canadian  boundary  and  on 
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both  seacoasts.  However,  as  the  organiza- 
tion had  its  beginning  in  the  Southwest,  it 
is  usually  associated  with  all  the  excitement 
and  color  of  the  Mexican  border. 

After  the  Acts  of  1910,  1917,  and  1924 
put  restrictions  on  the  number  of  immi- 
grants to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States, 
alien  smuggling  soon  developed  into  a 


highly  organized  and  lucrative  business, 
was  impossible  for  the  regularly  establisl 
immigration  forces  to  keep  a watchful 
on  the  great  stretches  of,  open  border 
tween  the  legal  ports  of  entry.  The  situat: 
was  like  a circle  of  locked  doors  with 
connecting  wall  between  them.  So  in  19 
a handful  of  "mounted  watchmen,”  as  tl 
were  called,  were  equipped  and  stationed 
the  Mexican  border  with  orders  to  stop  t 
influx  of  aliens  along  a two  thousand  m 
front.  / 

In  May  1924,  the  Immigration  Bore 


Patrol  came  into  existence  with  472  e 


ployees.  Today,  the  organization  boasts 
one  thousand  employees — all  of  them  r< 
men. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Sei 
ice,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
Labor,  divides  its  duties  into  three  phase; 
first,  the  admission,  rejection,  and  deport 
tion  of  aliens  at  ports  of  entry  along  t 
seaboard  and  land  borders;  second,  natura 
zation  proceedings;  third,  police  or  bord 
patrol  branch  which  includes  arresting  alie 
found  entering  or  living  illegally  in  tl 
United  States. 

The  assignments  of  a Patrol  Inspect: 
are  many  and  varied.  One  shift  may  fir: 
him  watching  the  International  Boundary 
Another  will  send  him  through  the  count 
away  from  the  boundary  line  checking  roai 
and  trails  for  contraband  aliens  who  mr 
have  evaded  the  watch  on  the  border.  Ai 
other  will  put  him  in  the  railroad  yarc 
searching  freight  trains.  Another  will  kee 
him  on  the  move  between  railroad  and  bi 
stations  examining  arriving  and  departin 
passengers.  His  assignment  may  then  shi 
to  checking  highways  for  a suspected  ca  V 
or  to  watching  a landing  field  for  a su:  : 
picious  airplane.  Or  he  may  be  found  i 
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PAMPHLET  BINDERS 

This  is  No.  1 527 

alao  carried  in  stock  in  the  following 


(4 


ncN 

1523  • 

1524  10 

1525  0 
1510  tH 

1527  !«& 

1528  11 


VIDE  THICKNESS 
7 imhea  Inch 


HIGH  BIDE  THICKNESS 
1520  12  iuch»»  m inches  % mtk 
1530  12  « *U  <•  « 

1932  13  « 10  « *» 

1*33  14  '*  11  « « 

1934  15  « 12  « « 


Other  sizes  made  to  order. 
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LIBRARY  BUREAU 

Divtoion  of  REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

Library  Supplies  of  all  kinds 


